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‘we had passed together—hours which absence was | other adjectives, which went a great way to soften 
so soon to render sacred. But, at last, | had to down the ignominy of the appellation. At first | 
depart; and, as the wretch on the scaffold, through | was called a sweet little fellow, and then as I grew 
very desperation, flings off the fatal handkerchief, older, and became accomplished in all the arch 
so, straining my Mary to my beating heart, I kissed tricks and wild humours of childhood, I was a cle- 
her with a deep, a last kiss, and then rushed to the | ver little fellow ; but month rolled after month, and 
door. The interview was over—I saw her no more. | year after year, without adding materially to my 
About an hour after, I received a small packet; it) stature, and then the best-bred visiters would stare 





* With many a flower, of birth divine, 

“ We'lt grace this littl garden spot— 
* Nor in it place a thought or line 

“ That we would ever wish to blot.” 


CONTRAST.—THE DEPARTURE. 


My native iand. good night.—Byren 








Ir was now the evening before I sailed—but contained a lock of dark brown hair, with the|/at me with an expression of surprise; and I some- 
words “‘ Keep it for the sake of Mary.” Poor Ma-|\times heard, in an audible whisper from one to 
done: it was to bid a last farewell to Mary. O,| ty! she had been weeping when she wrote it, for) another, the words, ‘‘ What a devilish little fellow !” 


there was one thing which yet remained to be 


grief! how my heart burst within me when I thought | 


I was to see her no more—that the star which had 
illuminated my life was for ever to be withdrawn 
from my eyes! Never was there a lovelier crea- 
ture in this world, and never was there a better.— 
Her blue eyes beamed with the tenderness of an 
innocent heart: when she looked at me, I saw she 
was all my own: for who could look at that coun- 
tenance, and believe that it harboured deceit? I 
felt that she was dearer to me than the whole) 
world ; and yet I was about to leave her for ever!) 
What a strange, inconsistent being, is man! To) 
think of taking her along was vain. At that time) 
a voyage to India was nearly as formidable as a| 
voyage to the pole; and besides, Mary’s delicate 
frame would have wasted and withered away be- 
neath a tropical sun. 

Mary resided at her father’s house, which was 





situated a shortdistance from town. Thither I ac-|| 
cordingly repaired, and soon found myself in the) 


old-fashioned parlour, where I usually met her.— 
There stood her harp, over which I had often hung 
enraptured, drinking in love and sweet music, till 
I was almost intoxicated with delight: it was now 
mute—to me, it would be silent for ever; there 
lay a landscape I asked her to paint, but which I 
was never to see completed. Alas! thought I, in 
this very spot others will listen delighted as she 
sings, and gaze at her as she works, perhaps at this 
little picture—whilst I, poor I, forgotten by all, am 
burning away my life beneath the influence of a 
tropical sun. At this moment, casting my eyes on 
a large mirror, I could not help smiling at my wo- 
begone visage ; and, rallying a litle, I awaited the! 
arrival of Mary. | 

It was only that forenoon that poor Mary had been) 
told of my intended departure, and she now enter-' 
ed the room with a downcast, dejected air. She! 
approached me with something between a tear and 
a smile: but when our eyes met—when I said I had 
come to bid her farewell, the big tear started to her 
beautiful eyes, and, throwing herself into my arms, 
she wept aloud in an agony of grief. I am now an 
old man, and many a sorrow have I felt; but these 
two hours were the bitterest I ever knew ; and yet, 
and as I was, my heart was filled with a soothing 
sweetness, like that which fills the soul when we 
listen to some old melody we love. There is surely 
some mysterious connexion between music and me- 
lancholy, for the nature of their effects on the feel- 
ings is the same. 

It was long before I could think of leaving her 


\ 








' 


the paper was still wet with her tears. 
, When I retumed home, I found my parents sit-| 
ting with the rest of the family, all anxiously wait-| 
ing for me. I felt that I had been unkind in spend- | 
ing so much of the night away from my own family 

What little time I had should surely have been de- 
voted to my poor old father and mother. Others I, 
might see again—but, long before I returned, their! 
heads would be laid beneath the green turf. I dare 
) say all our reflections were sad enough. My father 


tried to rally our spirits, and smilingly talked of the | 


time when I should return to be the support and joy 
of his old age. But the attempt was vain ; it was 
but a mockery of cheerfulness, and we were sadder 
/than before. At length we had to separate. I bade| 
‘them all an affectionate good night, and promised | 
,to see them before I departed in the morning. But) 
that promise was meant to spare us the pain of part-| 
ing. 
| When all was quiet, I silently quitted my cham-! 
ber, and glided along the passage. As I looked 
| round, the tears sprung to my eyes; and, overcome 
_ by my feelings, I laid my head on the table and 
wept. But the clock struck two—it was the hour 


of my departure—and, dashing away the tears, 1) 


/quickly stole out of the house. When I gained the 
outside, I took a last, long look ; a light was still, 
burning in my mother’s room ; in my heart I in-| 
voked a blessing on her, and on them all; and thus,| 
sorrowful and in silence, I quitted my once happy| 
home. 


From the London Literary Chronicle. | 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A SHORT GENTLEMAN. | 
Deep and manifold, Mr. Editor, have been the! 
|annoyances and mortifications which have attended 
|me through life, and these have been brought on 
_by no crime or folly of my own, but simply by one | 


| 
| 





lady, Dame Nature, who, when she determined 
that the world should be blessed with my presence, | 
sent me into this Brobdignagian metropolis, curtail- | 
ed of above a foot of my fair proportions In short, 
sir, (for it is my nature to be brief.) to tell you, in| 
a few words, my history, as to person, age, and/| 
condition, you must know that I am short of stature, 
short of thirty, and very short of money. 

I was born on the shortest day in the year of our) 
Lord 17—, and so weakly and rickety did 1 appear | 
at my nativity, that the nurse prophesied that I} 
should not be long in the world-—a prediction which | 
‘has been literally fulfilled, although not exactly in| 





of the freaks of that unaccountably-wayward old | 


| I was condemned to listen to the mortifying and 


|often-repeated remark, ‘‘ Master Augustus does not 
grow very fast,’’ which was as often met by the 
reply which my foreboding heart told me was false, 
that “ his growing days were not yet over, and that 
he would no doubt sprout up suddenly.” Years 
|continued to roll on, and I was still a little fellow ; 
but the hopes of my family remained sanguine for 
a long time, and it was not till I had fairly entered 
my twenty-first year, Uiat my mother would admit 
“that Master Augustus had done growing.” In 
the mean time it may be said, that I suffered unre 
mitting misery ; for the life of a short gentleman in 
this world is a continued martyrdom. At one time 
I was smitten with the four-in-hand mania, but | 
was cured of it by the remark of a malicious friend, 
that I had better give it up, for I could wever be a 
long coachman. If I proposed a party to the play, 
I was asked if I meant the little theatre in the Hay- 
market. 

I was once introduced to an eminent counsellor 
and orator, whom I had long wished to know ; but 
;my introducer told Mr. Gabble that he had brought 
him a brief; and I afterwards found that gentle- 
man’s name and a fee of five guineas endorsed in 
chalk upon my coat. 

If I ordered a great coat, the very tailor who was 
|to receive my money for it could scarcely refrain 
from laughing in my face. 

In addition to all this, I had a heart deeply sus 
‘ceptible to the charms of the fair sex; and, by that 
|fatuity which is said to attach itself to persons in 
my situation, I was particularly smitten with tall 
women. [remember at an evening party saying 
a thousand fine things to a very pretty and very tall, 
jbut at the same time very stupid young woman, 
|who I guessed, (as the Yankees say,) was no match 
for me in wit, and, after being witty for half an 
hour without getting more than “ yes” or “no” in 
answer, I begged permission to adjust a stray ring- 
let, which was falling from her forehead, when, to 
my indeseribable horror, she replied, that “I was 
| perfectiy at liberty to do so—if J could reach it.” 

At home and abroad, at all times and places, the 
same mishaps attend me. If I go to church, “ the 
lesson appointed for the morning’s service”’ is sure 
to be the story of Zaccheus, the litte man, who 
was obliged to get up into a tree to see that which 
every body else could see very easily down below ; 
and I can scarcely persuade myself that the curate 
does not wink maliciously at me as he reads, and 
that the clerk does not put his tongue into his left 

















Often I tried to say farewell—but, as the sound | the sense in which it was spoken. At the earliest’ cheek in token of derision. If I go to the theatre 
trembled on my tongue, an entreating look from|! period to which my memory wili carry me, I reco! }4 woman in an enormous hat and feathers, whose 
Mary again drove away the half formed words ; and| lect that the epithet little was always applied to|/nose is as nearly as possible at an equal distance 


so I sat still, while we talked of the pleasant hours! me, but then it was frequently in conjunction with between the sole of her shoe and the t yp of hie 
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head-geer, sits »efore me, so that I cannot get a 


single glimpse of the performance. If I visit any of 
the courts of law, | am not there two minutes be- 
fore a tall attorney plants himself by my side, and 
I can see that even the judges themselves are im 
f laughter at the ridiculous 


mediately in an agony ¢ 
even if I attempt an office 


comparison. Nav, sir, 
of humanity, I a: rewarded with derision, mstead 
of gratitude : for it is not many days since 1 picked 
up a drunken man out of a gutter, and I had no 
svoner got him upon his legs than he exclaimed, 
“Well, you «re a little ‘un, d—— me r 

You must also know, that, among my other mis 
fortunes, I am excessively fond of private theatri 
cals, and am never so happy as when I am treading 
the stage ; in short, it was my private opinion, for 
many years, that I was the greatest genius that ever 
lived. Abouta fortnight ayo, lL received a message 
from a friend, begging that I would undertake the 
part ot Julius Cwsar, in the play of that name, which 
he was getting up for the amusement of a select 
party. | joyiully acceded, but had no sooner made 
my appearance, than | suspected it to be a mere 
trick to raise a genera! laugh at the sight of my 
piginy figure strutting about as the representative 
Mirth was pretty ge- 


of the master of the world 


nerally attendant upon my most dignified efforts ; 
but when Cassius, a tall Irish varlet, said of me— 


Why, man. be doth bostride this narrow globe 
Like 


W 
the roar of laughter, from all parts of the he 
I was beliind the scenes at the 
torture 
the street 


a colossus, and we petty men 


ik under his buge legs 
use, 
was indescribable. 


time, and, unable to submit to such 
house imto 
attired as | the costume of the part, and 
made my way homewards. But my 
did not end here my strange costume attracted ; 


crowd about me; I was taken to the watch-house, 


longer, I rushed out of the 
was mm 


muistortunes 


charged with creating a crowd and a riot, and, in 
order to escape a worse evil, T was obliged to give 
the worthy magistrate a detail of the whole affai: 
which appeared the next day in all the news; 
with additions and embellishments from the 
nious pens of the gentlemen of the press. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you are a man of wisdom, and 
of authority in the world ; and I think that half a 
sentence, uttered by you in my behalf, would re 
lieve me and all other short gentlemen from the 
odious persecutions which we undergo. Why 
should shortness (‘tis a barbarous word, but I use it 
for want of a better) be a reproach toa man? Is 
not life short, and joy short, and spring short, and 
every thing that is agreeable short? Is not brevity 
the soul of wit?) Are not short articles (especially 
such as this) the best and most ac« eptable things in 
a paper or a magazine! Is not a knowledge of 
short-hand a very valuable accomplishment !—~ 
Would you not rather take a short bill than a long 
one? You must be the most short-sighted man in 
existence if you do not see the truth of all this. 
Then take compassion on my forlorn condition. 
Cell the ladies that Cupid is little. Tell warriors 
and statesmen that Bonaparte was short. Tell pects 
that the shortest and best poem in the world is the 
lowing, in the praise of littleness 
e Ali 


inge 


le benlth, a liitie wealth, 


A little house, and freedom ; 
© And at the end a litle friend, ae 
* And little cause to need him. 
The sort of friend which the poet has above de- 
scribed will I be to you, Mr. Editor, if you will 
print this communication in a conspicuous part of 
your paper, and use your best exertions, in the way 
which I have sugrested, on behalf of the shortest 
nd most unfortunate of mortals 


‘ 


—Ze n ol 
by it, said he, | hear other men’s 


SILENC! all virtues, made his choice 
f silence ; for 


nperfections, aad cunceal my own 


) had wand 


THE SECRET BANDIT 

There lived formerly in Denmark a wealthy no- 
ble, who had an only child, a fair daughter. The 
maiden lacked not suitors, both for beauty and 
amiable qualities, and for the lands she would 
lay inherit ; but among them all, she selected 


one 
one 
who was distinguished by his handsome person and 

Ulant bearing, nor less so for his apparent riches, 
lthough he was a stranger in those parts, and no 
ne could tell where lay his possessions, or whence 
he came. In short, the day was fixed for their be 
trothment, upon which occasion a magnificent en 


be 


tertainment wast given by the nobleman 

It chanced, however, that on the preceding eve 
the maiden waiked out, unaccompanied by any at 
tendant; and, ere she was .ware of the distance 
she had wandered, had lost herself im the intrica 
fa deep wood. At length meeting with what 
to be a path, she pursued the track, but 
found that it conducted to 
extended ior some way beneath the ground. Struck 
with wonder at its romantic appecrance, she deter- 
ined to explore it—and advancing onward, soon 
liscovered a spacious vault, that had every appear 
ance of being inhabited, and that, too, not by a 
hermit, or religious recluse, but by one who had a 
taste for wealth and luxury. She next proceede 
into an inner chamber, where she saw a shining 
veap of gold and silver, which, on examination, she 


cles 0 
seer.e 
a dismal cavern, that 


found to consist of richly chased goblets and othe: 


vessels, and gold coin. Continuing her 


( stly 
search, 
exceeding dismay and horror, she beneld the re 
mains of human carcasses, dead men’s bones, an 
hideous sculls. She was now certam that she was 
in a retreat of robbers and 


about to make her escape as quickly as possible, 


murderers, and was 
when the sound of approaching footsteps warned 
her to conceal herself instantly behind a kind of 
projecting pillar at the extremity of this chamber ot 
death. Hardly had she screened herself, before a 
robber entered, bearing in his arms the dead body 
of a lady richly attired, from which he began to 
strip the jewels and valuable ornaments. While 
the barbarian was employed, the maiden 
caught a glimpse of his features, and a cry of hor- 


thus 


ror neariy escaped her lips, as she discovered them 
to be those of her lover. He had now plundered 
the body of all but a very beautiful ring, when, in 
his impatience to get it, he cut off the finger with 
his sword, but with such violence, that it flew to 
some distance very near the spot where the maiden 
was concealed. Fortunately, however, he did not 
stay to search for it; but, having heard a signal 
trom without, hurried away to rejoin his comrades 
lor some minutes the maiden stood rected to the 
spot with horror at what she had thus witnessed, 
at length, hearing no 
her hiding 


and dread tor her own tate ; 
heise whatever, s ventured trom 
place, and soon after stole out of the cavern, having 
the finger that had been cut off, and 


she 


ic 
first pis ked up 
in ti 
found ler father awaiting her return in the greatest 
anxiety. She excused herself by saying that she 
i much tarther than she intended, but 
ta werd of the cavern, or the scene 


succeeded ding her way home, where 


*re 
mentioned h 
she had witnessed there. 

On the following day the bridegroom arrived a 
the castle, atiended by several companions, all 
splendidly atuired, and the lady welcomed him a 
befitted ene who was to be her future lord. As 
they afierwaids sat at the festal board, and the 
goblet passed round, each guest recited some legend 
or wondrous tale. At length it came to the lady’s 
turn to be narrator; whereupon she began to relate 
the adveuture of a damsel, who, having lost herself 
in a forest, took shelter within a cave that was used 


by banditti for the purpose of concealing their 


she came to a third ( hamber, where, to her 


\** the world had used him well,” 


i booty. The bridegroom listened with the utmost 
anxiety. ‘‘ Within this cave,” continued the lady 
|‘ were many fair chambers, of which 
' filled with heaps of gold and silver ; in another were 


one was 


hands and legs, and other remains of dead bodies 
The bridegroom could scarce!y conceal his agita 
tion—yet seemed to lend an ear of unconcerned at 
tention to 
the damsel was Surprised by the 


the story, which proceeded to state how 
return of the rot 
mcealed herse!lt, and the shockin 

‘Ha! a pleasant tale, truly, 
€X the lady h € vet 
methinks better for an old crone’s fireside, than a 
banquet like ours.”” “I have to believe 
returned the lady, ‘‘ that it is not a mere 
* A fact?” exclaime: 
s not care t 
of the kind in genera! 


bers ; how she « 


“4 


scene she beheld 


laimed he, 


when finished ; 
reason 
however,” 
gossip’s legend, but a fact 

several of the guests Yes 
vouch for the truth of stories 
but Lav 
deed a 


ne do 


nelined to believe this, because—it is im 
circumstance—! happen to have 


ithe robber cut off 


verv odd 
here the very finger and iing tha 
What now 
He who had entered the ca 
with 


sily conjecture; 


sa wel 


tollowed mav be « 


stle ine guest 
pri 


nd shortly after delivered up to the arm 


his comrades as a 


was detained alon 
sooner, 
justice 
As tor 
rescued 
and in the next place, from a union with a guilty 


the lady, she th inked heaven for having 


her in the first place from imminent peril 


assassih 


From a late Eng pazine 
THE TAILOR’S GHOST 


In a certain northern city, which a flattering 
Frenchman lias nick-named “ the modern Athens.’ 
there dwelt a sober citizen, by trade a baker. For 
tune had smiled upon his affairs; and finding that 
he wisely deter- 
mined to use himself still better. Cincinnatus plant 
ed turnips ; and the hero of our tale, in humble imi 
tation o| so great an example, took a snug farm withir 
wn easy walk of the seat of philosophy. Being, how 
ever, a prudent as well as a prosperous man, he only 
rusticated during the day, but retuined to 


"and talk over pies and pastry in the even 


* set the 
sponge, 
ing. In these morning and evening perambulations 
he frequently met with a little cripple body, hob 
in the * dot-and-carry A 
salutations passed between the pedes 


bling along mne”’ style 
tew friendly 
trians; and at length Master 
understand that Master Thimbles was the tailor ot 
the very village in which his own farm was situated 


Brownbread came t 


Having obtained this piece of information, he in 


quired no further; but, like many other profound 
speculators, conceived he knew all that was to be 
known on the subject. It happened that in the 

» village there ided anothe lor. al 7 | 
same village there resided another tatlor, also named 
rhimbles, and also a cripple ; but inasmuch as Dame 

i 

Nature had been still more parsimonious in the arti 
was t 


reed t 


cle of legs to Thimbles Secundus, than she 


Thimbles Primus, he (viz. Secund 
content hin 


ath 


is) was to 


self with sitting always on ‘the | 


rl 
1 


me, and 


seeping in good order the patches a) 


; of his native village. [is uti 


t extend his days beyond 


lit 
ult 


could n 
he sickened, died, was buried; and for some day: 
Ir. Brownbread observed, that the village had 

melancholy look, more bla 


k coats than usual we 
in requisition, and a certain gravity in every « 
tenance, indicated that the « ommunity lad sustained 
1 public loss. The worthy baker, actuated by na 
tural sympathy, mquired 
away from the evil to ¢ 

with a sad shake of the head—* Poor Thimb 
cripple tailor.” Onmhearing this, he th 
an affectionate remembrance on the kind greetings 


‘who had been take 


were 


ies, Ul 


me,” and was an 
. } } 
wht with 


‘suppose 


which had passed between him and the 
defunct 
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Some natural tears he dropped, but wiped them 
The old consolation came to his mind—mors 


s00n 

nnibus communis. 
in Latin, but that’s all one.) 
reconciled to the idea that poor Thimbles had gor 
to “that bourne whence no traveller returns.” 

Matters were in this state 
chill December evening, to bar: 
had stopped an hour or two lot 
and taken an additional « up of the 
But the best of friends 

vy, will not make a prude 
Our 


s'> 


yer in the village 


and more, t! “st of whis 


nt Scot 
val, 


sui 


hero buttoned his « 
and 

‘Wh 

-W 


oad, where he 


b. mim wl r 
bove ; but all around 


i just reac hed a 
uld hear the winds w histling 
was calm as the peace that hallows t heart of the 
Phe 
ralized; but stum; 
he heard, the 


1@ 
‘rhaps, might lave m 
or thought 


the tailor’s 


teous baker, 


~stumip— he heard, 
well-known sound ot 
rutches, as plain as if the green turf had not spread 

Phe baker 
st alarm, but 
he saw the 
alternately 
aised and depressed, keep time to the fast advane 
ig clatter of his spectre crutches—wn fintome boi- 
The baker 


took to his heels, and with a ghiastly visage, and hair 


ts folds over the fragment of his limbs 
it the fi 
h 


very ghost of the tailor’s dandy 


was no coward—he ran not 


almly fixing his eye on the horizon, 


1 
hat, 


ce what mere man could withstand ? 


n end, regained the party he had left, just in time 
for each guest to carry the paintul tale, with all ap- 
propriate additions and amendments, to the remotest 

rners of the parish 

Phe winter had nearly passed away before any 
prudent man dared to venture across the * Pow- 
burn hallow” under cloud of night; and even the 
ininister’s exhortations were never half so eflica- 
ious as the fear of “ the Cripple Ghaist”’ was, in 
making frail folks keep good hours: nor was it till 
the long warnings of summer, that our friend, the 
haker, discovered there had been five tailors—the 
ne resting quietly in bis tomb, the other all flesh 
nd blood (save his tamber leg) still hobbling on 

life’s dreary road.”’ 





| The following poem is represented to be the production of 
young lady ; and if this be true, wineh we have no reason to} 
oubt, it certainly displays a much more extraordinary degree! 
philosophical, we might say, metaphysical acumen, than | 


| be expected either trom the youth or sex of the writer :] 
Oh, be not that dull slave who only looks 

On Reason * through the 
Rather by Truth determine w 


spectacles of books!” 
ios tr 


» 
Rease 


— 
And reasoning werks, through n’s medium 
' 


for authors can't monopolise her light 


View ; 


Tis yours to read, as well as theirs to write 
lo judge is vours!—then why submissive ca!!, 
The master said so ?7""— tis no rule at al! ! 


Shall passive sufferance e'en to mind beloag, 


When right divine in man ts human 


wrong fr 
Shall a high nomea low 
Wi 
Shell 
And if Locke err, musi te 
Me u 


Aud shake tl 


idea enhance, 
on all may tail, =. some succeed—y chance 


iwek 


usands err wih Locke 


fixed chimeras unfixed reason s 


claim your chariver! spurn th unjust co troul, 
e bondage trom the tree-Lorn soul ! 


‘10 walk the porncos : 


a) 


1nd teach \our yveuth 
Prath 


msm 


names are bubbles, but the name of 
attend to Wisd 


shenour to be maeht with tools 


i! tuols, bw chance, 
iis nod 
iuman faults to Plato's page be longy 
iy go wrong. 
« declare it wel! 


ii 
N 
But though the ju 

ther 
Yet ‘twere an error, with injustice classed, 
I 


te'en with Plato willin 


Po love truth than the lips which tel! 





adore the former, and negiect the last. 


Vhen Dean Swift defined the best style to be, 
; did he not suppose 
‘iat his own plain style exemplified his rule of pro-| 


per Words in proper places ? 


\ 


proper words in proper places 


, 


(1 won't swear that be thought 


when the baker, one 
ut the biting frost, 


“ barley bree.” 


|sit for the picture. 
jand vivacity of their manners, all that we m 


| robes. 
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LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE wF NEW-YVORE. 
Dulbiia, by E. E 


tie became, at last, 


ic 


Written to a literary friend in the city of 


Neo 


\ 
New 


. 


i th June, 1820. 


Wal Ss 


A gentleman of literary taste, shine 
the constellath 
me from wrilihg 


New-York press 


dictated by friendship, and I lave cheertully yield 


brilisant star 
etry 
review of 


in n of American j 


has dissuaded nised 


my prot 


the liis advice was 


ed to tts dictates. Were I to weigh the comparative 


merits of each particular aiance ol 


the sanctuary,” 


paper m the ‘I 


and analyze its merits and delects 


by the profound critical acumen and discimuimating 
judgment of Dr. Johnson, | would vet be charged 
unlettered iy 

of ly 


be stung for his temerity. 


with disingenuous partiality and 


rance le that disturbs a nest rhets, must 


expect t 
Minxor is peculiarly devoted to 


Besides, tiie 
the entertamment 


of the fair d sughters Ol creation, So that the tutro- 


duction of vituperative criucism, mm is columns 


would be like the presence of a harpy at the intel 

Nothing ever finds 
can offend the “ eyes 
that reflect its 
pages, or that can raise any sensation in the bosom 
of beauty but that which wraps it in virtuous plea 


ly 


lectual banquet ol the 


gr tices 
its way into the Mirror that 


of heavenly blue” their lustre on 


sure, and agitates its calm serenity of joy, wit 


hergiit 


those agreeable and sublime passions which 
en the mental and personal attractions of woman 
There are six daily morning and four evening 
ity. There are two of th 
morning and one ot the evening papers disting 
ed for editorial ability. These papers have an ex 
tensive circulation, and they have, in consequence, 
a powerful influence on the political opinions of 
their respective parties. 
You ask me, “‘ are the New-York ladies as beau- 
tiful as those of Dublin?” Yes, my trend, I can 
conscientiously answer, that they are eminently 


papers published in this « 


ush 


iovely and beautiful, possessing bvilliant eyes full 
of expression and teeling ; and, were you to see the 
glittering display of female elegance that shines 
this moment, like a galaxy of fascination, in Broad- 
way, you would, notwithstanding your predilection 
for your countrywomen, acknowledge it a difficult 
task to single out, in Sackville-street, a cluster of 


| bright peculiar stars,’’ that could transcend it in 


refulgent splendour. It is true that the American 
ladies have not the fresh, Aurora-like complexion 


|of those of our country, but they have cerulean eyes, 


bright as the lustre of falling stars ; and “ ambrosia! 


|locks’’ of golden gossamer hair, which Cupid would 
.be proud to steal for bow-strings. 


If Reubens 
wanted a model of the ideal perfection of female 
beauty, there are many ladies in New-York might 
They present, in the softness 
tac 
mire in the Irish and esteem in the English womer 
1, itis the influenza of the day 
The cultivation of their minds employs their sole 
thoughts, and, by uniting the grace of accomplish 
ment to the purity of virtue, they ex 


and as to educatior 


bit as lovely 
a picture of feminine excellence as humanity ca! 
produce in the g They 
artists; and pathetic poetesses, elegant musicians 
graphic painters, and gracetul dancers, are to be 
found in every fashionable drawing room in the 
city. While I concede to them all their legitimate | 
attributes, I must not invest them with borrowed 
Their conversation is not animated by the 
sentimental language of passion, as it never emits 
the polished sparklings of wit and sensibility which 
throws such a halo of radiant interest over the sociai 
societies of fashionable circles in Dublin. They 


allery of existence. re al 


“as a 


ot 
ot 
ver the soul, 


are formal, and they assume an au 


sanctity which ‘‘ congeals the genial current 
fuses a cloudy g! 


sotl 
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difficult 


‘llectual graces 


that would with the ray 


lit eyes how 
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smile 
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bright here 
ight sphere 
e miterme 


he Vine 
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great 1} 
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wer less t 
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their | 


cl atin 
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ty { mind and 


ation of woman with 


mplishment + like 3 egated flower 
intelles 
heart, and 
Madame de 
(in the love 
-hess and savage 
IM ntespan 
bea but | 


fan eleg nt and 


without perfume { © magnetism of 
tual excellence Uat 
win tts esteem 
Maintenen, a | eaking 
of that royal profligate of! 
ferocity, Louis XIV.) L 
‘}T should triumph: ¢ 
t counteract th 
fascinating ¢ at 

A well-educated woman 
ment her ec 
thought and fancy, and 
which the love of knowledg 


exhilar 


ver 


uty 
cann Ww 
nver 
and ora 
full of fine 


elastic spring 


race 
of society ; is 
only 
perpetual source of and amusement tc 
all that ¢ A wo 
man merely beautiful may have a transient ascen 
dency over the heart of man, but it is sense and 
“virtue only that fasten oi 


uiconvey, isa 
alo 
luminous hor 


me within it rizon 


ithe mind; and if to these 


‘precious qualities be added a refinement of taste 


elevation of thonght, united 
manners, the power of thei 
together irresistible ; it 

heart, it is ratified by the understanding, and it 


exalts every delight the senses can bestow 


to ol 
sor becomes al- 
acknowleded by the 


and softness 


posse 


You see I have drifted into the waters of digres- 
sion—but I shall, to use a nautical phrase, make 


up for leewey in my next 
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aws, that 


paniar Is) 


be 


uur to their (the S 
lus tk 
been drunk 
but 
ie smaller the drink, the clearer the head, and the 


my who can 


un 
have 


ved once t 
Drink.—! 


Rarely drink when th 


u art dry 
ler the blood, which are great benefits in tem 
er and business. 

Custom.-—Pythagoras gave this excellent pre 
“Choose always the way that seems best 
Custom will render it easy 


cept— 
how rough soever it be 
and agreeable.” 
Affliction is a pill, which, if wrapped up in pa 
tience, may be casily swallowed ; but whew cise 
tent puts us upon chewing, it proves bitter and 


on 


lisgusting. 

Rousseau says that the aim of education should 
be, to teach us rather how to think than whet t 
think. 
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hof Pyrrhu;, t- induce him to give up Astyanax, | from feeling more than art. In passages of his last 

secs «46 Whiom he protects for the sake of the boy’s mother. | Charles VI., he did this with great effect. His 
Orestes appears as an ambassador, and speaks, voice was deep and full, buta little inclined to what 
TALMA. : \though firmly, the language of persuasion. In dis-) the French call “ la voix vollee,”’ which ean only 

[The following article, which we copy from the cussing the question, he becomes warmed into some-| be rendered in English, and that not distinctly, by 
Opera Glass, a weekly paper, published in London, thing bordering on a threat, and says to Pyrrhus, | the phrase “ a muffled voice.” It was sweet, strong 
devoted to the drama, just received at our office, is I © Whe ether drewe thelr venseence on pil dete H and flexible. He had nothing of the “ respirative 
an interesting sketch of the great Talma’s history | * The father, whu so oft in Grecian blood he Greeks ] drag, as if to catch breath,’ with which the old 
and style of acting. It is replete with instruction | ie NE, SNR She Sees | « Dramatic Censor” taxes Garrick, and which most 
to readers of every description; but to the profes- pu suddenly recollecting himself, he adds, | of our English performers have ; Macready, for ex 
sional man it is more valuable even than a trea- | aeons Pernt cir. in time -” ov, a0 it is better ex- ample, to a most distressing degree. Talma used 
tise on the dramatic art. In America there are no | hci i lee per inal me ati prevenez les!” ‘to say, it was as much an actor’s duty to learn to 
schools or models for the advancement of the drama : \P Macready see his odes es the first three ines|| manage his breath as his words, and certainly he 
it is different in France: we wish that our young | ad a half J rth highest pitch, then abruptly paus-_| did it to perfection. His person was much under 
actors had such a model as Talma, by which to die- ling and changing to his lowest note, with a fierce | the standard of the hero. It had, from our first 
cipline end improve their style. That day, it is tol hook, and still fiereer nod, finished the sentence. | knowledge of him, a little of the aldermanic ten- 
be hoped, however, wil oom.) cm || Talma, on the contrary, in the spirit of one sent to | dency. It must have been not unlike that of Gar- 
Iv is a fact, that those accustomed to the drama} sovail by remonstrance, and reluctant to appeal to| rick, which is represented as “ in many respects, 
of this country were seldom much struck at first by tee changed his cana eiham ben checked bis im-| particularly about the hips, formed like a plump 
ee : eget a a ee | petuosity, and, with a look, seemed to supplicate the | woman.” ae of his — was very like what 
: tJ : y = he | prince, in consideration of the ruin he would draw| Macklin describes of Garrick. Like him, Talma 
rated ; and others, who have been a little afraid of oon himself to yield—a look of respect and inte-||“ hung forward, and stood almost on one foot, with 
committing their reputation for good taste, have 1 acl Aieeadin rate defiance, he pursued, “ sire, preve-|| no part of the other on the ground than the toe of it.” 
passed him by in silence ; but we have never known | n6z les!” Had Orestes attempted to provoke the! He had the same way, Macklin says, Garrick had, 
an instance in which opportunities of studying him haughty and irascible Pyrrhus, it would at once || of, as he coarsely terms it, “ pawing” the charac- 


ight : 
did not change this indifference into enthusiasm. have betrayed his secret desire for the mission to be | ters he acted with ; but this he had in common with 
Fhere is no great difficulty in explaining Oe. Tae Junsuccessful. It would, besides, have been untrue |) the French school. He was much given to patting 
English performers, especially the Weagedsans, gene- ‘to the purpose he was sent upon; and his sense of) the breast of the person to whom he spoxe ; and he 
rally think only of making what they call “ points ;"| 144. would not permit him, ere he was wrought up | had the convulsive shake of the hand peculiar to the 
they throw all their power into some few explosions, eine t bury his embassy in his love. Besides, || actors of his country. We once mentioned this last 
and fancy that — further effort would be thrown la dogged threat to a king, in his own court, would’) to him. ‘‘ Yes,” observed he, “ it is wrong : it ought 
away. But the acting of Palma was even. He had) have been coarse ; and Orestes was neither that nor | to be corrected.” 
hie ements of ie Ri bviltiense, too; bat they! a braggadocio. This trifling instance will show how | Talma used to regret that the prejudices of the 
were so thoroughly interwoven with the character, keenly the one looked into all the subtler and more | French obstructed the improvements he wished to 
that they wore only somembored with m one would | selicate shades and bearings of the character he | make in their style of declamation. To this day he 
have been marred in being detached. The beauty || personated, while the other was satisfied with mere | is censured for having broken the monotony of thei: 
of the fragment was nothing in comparison with the | stage effect, too superficial in its conception to bear|| verse, by running the lines into one another, and 
rably tid Rt aecaiowe Brcebadreynes the slightest scrutiny. There was another point in| rae a bag ma gan ce ge Pe — 
nothing sufficiently beyond the rest in any one to | Talma’s performance of this character so exquisite, | osc r yee Peis yn oe ~" pare ago re 
detain observation, because the whole was perfect. thet we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of nam- ee of the ques , 905 So 
Sgr . ing it. When Hermione, through jealousy, wishing |they have more to do with words than we have 
Tou could abwaye gry a pt whee me to make Orestes the instrument of her revenge on Hence Talma acted words. We heard him recite 
a wane be ene p beam | the slight of Pyrrhus, encourages him to expect her | + is cages | seta re — 
and tone “ denoted a foregone conclusion.” It was | love, if he will destroy the prince, whom, she says, | colo - ceo pasnilnk ee the cho enc 
not the mannerist settling his part into his own pe-||ne now hates ; Orestes promises to accomplish her, tn i aeapud tows eg gra ys 
: Ls will that very night; on which Hermione, in her) “ The insolence of office, and the spurns 
culiar style, and that style never varying, whatever impatience, betrays her real motive, by exclaiming, | * That patient merit of the unworthy takes; 
: || with a different, but finely characteristic expression 


THE DRAMA. 
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might be the part. The tone, the look, the air, were 

different as he appeared as different heroes. He en- “ This very hour, he weds fade? to every phrase. We once heard him, in the phrase 
ceavoured scrupulously to possess himself of their) In the French play (there is nothing said in the} when Othello describes Desdemona— 

personal appearance and habits But, in adopting | English) Talina exclaimed, on hearing this, ‘‘ Eh} " sheet Loser kod comewhat beard ; 


these, he, in some degree, qualified them. We heard | pen, Madame !” with an accent, which so thorough-| _ “ intentively” i anne 
him argue once upon the hump and unequal legs ‘ly expressed the sudden revulsion of his enced “ty At = pert 'f regen wink 
mph ; ; ly inimitable ; but conveying a fulness of meaning 
of Richasd. He then expressed at large his comet hopes—the surprise, the agony, the despair, which} of which we never, had we not heard it, could have 
conviction, that there was absolute bad taste in car- | had been flung back upon him by that one remark—|| dreamed it were susceptible. : 
rying the imitation of ignoble peculiarities into any | that it told the story of the character, and madethe|| We have heard Talma observe, that he neve? 
thing like caricature. He would temper the picture | whole house shiver. Never did we hear applause! acted a part without obtaining, in the course of the 
to the beau ideal. He might give a hint of Richard’s || so tremendous as on one occasion, when those words | performance, some new ashen about it, which h 
deformity, if he acted him on the French stage, but | were spoken by Talma. No other actor ever made | never forget, but could elways add to the neat. But 
2 -irasegay In Sylla, however, where there was no-  thean noticed, though we have been much with him, we never saw 
thing repulsive in a close copy, he was scrupulously | Pajma’s face was by no means remarkable when} him study. On mentioning this to him, he replied 
| J 








exact. He thinned his hair; and heightened his) ,.¢ in action. But when excited it was amazing. || with a smile, “ my dear, I am studying now.” He 
brow by a band of flesh-coloured leather. As Na-) He once told us “ he had been twenty years edu-) had the faculty of instantly flinging himself into his 
. . . . Lad * i 
poleon had been aimed at in the character, and! cating his face.” On a particular occasion we saw|!part. He would stand talking at the side scenes 
Talma himeelf inteoduced inte the play oa Roscius, lum give ample evidence of its power. There was’ of the theatre in English, and upon uratters which 
he was encouraged in this accuracy, by its bringing | a play attempted at the Francais, upon the subject| interested him, and suddenly break off on hearmeg 
him rrereagins the look of the emperor. We have} of King John Hubert was given to Talma. The | his cue, and spring into Nero, or Hamlet. 
heard him say, that the deep, obrapt, and decided | play was in the course of turbulent damnation, when The letter written by him in English, of whi 
pe ede degen: were adopt- |i ‘Tajima rushed in from the murder of Arthur. He | we last week gave a fac similie, explains, in some 
. o ” P yt Cc. ; sunk into a chair, his elbows on a table, and his} degree, his theory in acting. Lest it should be mis 
We will select one instance from a multitude of | hands covering his face. The uproar was what our) Jaid, we repeat it here—‘ I could not point out the 
recollections, in order to give a notion, if possible, | friend Domine Sampson would call “ prodigious,’ | principles which ought to guide you in the study of 
of his mode of study to our readers. As most of them | till Talma withdrew his hands, and displayed aj declamation better than did Shakspeare himself. In 
will best understand us by comparing him with some | countenance of such ghastly horror, that the tumultjja few lines he has laid down the bias, and true 
one they know, we cite a parallel passage of Orestes, | changed instantly into shouts of ‘ bravo, Talma!”! standard of our art; therefore I refer you to what 
by Macready and Talma. which continued till he left the stage, when the! Hamlet says (act 3, scene 2,) respecting the means 
Orestes, as a pretext for seeing Hermione, gets || damnation recommenced. He could * wet his face! of personating the various characters which are eX 


himself sent by the other courts of Greece to that with tears’ whenever he liked, but they sprang’ hibited by human life. It will unfold to vour riew 
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my own principles, and evince, at the same time, own indulgence, when, by resigning it, he could terview (not, we are persuaded, on the part ot 


my veneration for the great man.” 


We have another English lever of his before us. | 
[t contains passages still more remarkable, which | 
we have underscored. It was written to a young || 
gentleman who had been counselled to take Jessons | 
from D’Fegville, we believe, in stage department, 
because D’Egville had given lessons to John 
Kemble. 

“You know how I live, perpetually engaged, 
some way or other—always busy, without deing any 
thing, and continually pestered with idle visiters ; |) 
so that hardly any time is left to me for my private | 
affairs. * * * *. As you are absent from London 
I don’t forward you the letters to -————. I suppose 
you will apprize me of your return there ; then I will! 
send them to you, written in the manner you desire. | 
If you take any lessons from the latter, it ought to), 
be upon the stage, and not in a room, that you may | 
give a full scope to your steps, and to your motions ; 
but, my dear friend, the first rule is to be deeply |! 
impressed. Jmpregnated with the character and the} 


situation of your personage, let your imagination be \ 
exalted, your nerves be agitated—the rest will foliow— | 
your arms and legs will properly do their business. i 
The graces of a dancer are not requisite in tragedy. |) 
Choose rather to have a noble elegance in your gait, i 
and something historical in your demeanour.—Dixi.”’ } 

It is scarcely fair to judge of Talma’s power in| 
composition from these specimens. He himself says, i 
in a posteript to one letter, ‘‘ make allowances for) 
my Frenchification.”” But they are by no means || 
ordinary letters tor a foreigner. They infinitely sur- | 
pass Garrick’s French letters to Le Kain, and Vol- ! 
taire’s English ones, wher in London. In French | 
he wrote delightfully, and particularly letters. Ma- | 
dame de Stael told him, to our certain knowledge, | 
that he was “‘ the best letter writer, for a man, she || 
had ever known; that she had always supposed | 
epistolary talent the exclusive distinction of her own I 
sex, till he had proved to her the contrary.”” That} 
she was convinced he had even higher powers in the || 
same way, we have her written testimony. Ina let-| 
ter to him, which we have read, dated Lyons, July| 
5, 1810, she says, “ you must write and become the} 
sovereign of thought, as you are of sentiment; you! 
require only the will, and possess the power.”’ His| 
only published work is, an Introduction to the Me-| 
moirs of Le Kain, in which he makes some excel-| 
lent observations on the art of acting. He men-| 
tioned to us a few months since, that he had material | 
in his mind and memoranda, for extending this sketch | 
into a work of 500 octavo pages. It is deeply to be} 
regretted that he died without fulfilling his design | 





All that he did he gave us; and we intend, when || naivette, and no touch or vanity, “ you think so !—| 
We can, to lay it before our readers in a translation. || Yes. You are right.” We once introduced a party | 

In private life, the habits of Talma were alto-'|to his room after a remarkable fine perlormance of| 
He was never so happy as when! Sylla. A lady who had been unusually intent upon | 
he had the day to himself, disencumbered of visiters, |! the acting, gazing at him, and drawing in her breath, | 
by whom he was sometimes sadly persecuted. We), unconsciously exclaimed, ‘ kh bien, Monsieur! | 
, Sir, you then| 
lhave abdicated!” He said it was the highest com- | 


gether domestic. 


have heard him say, with a momentary impatience, || 
when one after another gossipping idler has been 
mnounced, “ Il y a des jours maudits.”—* There || 
ure days with a curse set upon them.” But he in- | 
stantly gave way, mastered his impatience, and gave 


iimself up freely wherever he could be useful. His|| 
Casiness « t dispe sition made some consider him asi 


weak. But he was too well aware of the strength || 
i his own character to waste it upon ordinary occa- || 
sions, and he never put it forth but when he could | 
He saw two far to let trifles | 
perate upon him as they do on ordinary mind: si 
ind would even sometimes allow persons to imagine 
they were controlling him, merely not to deny their! 
vanity, and a gratification which he well knew could | 
do him no harm. His pervading characteristic was 
t of benevolence, and he did not care for his 


do so to some purpose. 


enir 


/ one which remained would come down. 
jonce praising some part of his country house— 





give pleasure to others. 

Of late years, his mind was entirely absorbed ma 
passion for building. He had a beautitul country 
seat near to Brunoi, about sixteen miles trom Paris ; 
and for some time this was his hobby. Every sea- 
son he made some alteration in it; one wing would 
be removed, and while a new one was erecting, the 
We were 


** When did you see it?”’—* It is two years since.” 
* Oh, then, nothing remains of what you praise. It 
is never two years the same.’’ Here he had exten- 
sive grounds, and suites of apartments for numerous 
visiters. He used to pass all the time he could spare 
trom business here, and for many years only kept an 
apartment in Paris, whither he went twice, or some- 
limes oftener, a week, to perform. 

Within the last five years he took a piece ot 
ground at the back of the Rue St. Lazare, in La 
Rue de la Tour des Dames. Mademoiselle Mars, 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois, Horace Vernet, and some 
others, elubbed with him to make a very little town 
of their own there, which they called La Nouvelle 
\thenes. Nearly all the houses of the street are oc- 


||cupied by distinguished artists. They are generally | 


built upon the models of their occupant. That of 
Talma was his passion He had turnished and ar 

ranged it beautifully. His classical taste was to be 
seen in every part of it. He had fitted up a room 
splendidly, after antique models, and called it his 
Roman room. The bed in the chamber where we 
last saw him was draperied a l’antique. He was 
tretched out in great pain, but pleasant and full of 
chat. He said his disease was inflammation o! the 
stomach and bowels. The bulk of the conversation 
fell upon the idea of an English theatre in Paris. 
He was of opinion it never could succeed to an ex- 
tent sufficient to pay that first-rate talent, without 
which it would not only fail, but encourage disre- 
specttul notions of English dramatic genius. ‘This 
unceremonious mode of reception he used with ail 
tus friends. Indeed, to dress or use any sort of et 

quette perplexed him. 
when undisturbed by strangers, and in his dressing- 
gown. He would sit so, when he could, all day; 
but business often hurried hum out about twelve, 
and he usually rose early. He never dined when 
he acted ; but took something light at an early hour. 
Atter he had been playing, his dressing-room was 
the resort of the beau esprits. We have seen ladies 
as well as gentlemen there, while he was disrobing, 
which he would do and talk the while, and was then 
always in his pleasantest moods. When told be had 
acted well, he would often say, and with pertect 


Ss 


” 
! “No 


Vous voila done abdique 


pliment he could receive. 


He never was so happy as 


| 


{ 


Talma himself,) immediately gave public notice of 
her resolution to provide for his children 





THE REPOSITORY. 


AN HEIRESS IN JEOPARDY 


| How much of human hestility depends upon this 
'circumstance—distance '—If the most bitter ene 
|mies were to come mto contact, how much their 
liideas of each other would be chastened and correct 
'ed!—They would mutually amend their erroneous 


1} 





| pressions ; see muc h to admire, and much to imi 
|jtate in each other, and half the animosity which 

sheds its baneful influence on society, would fade 
jaway, and be forgotten. It was one day when l 
|was about seventeen years old, after an unusual bus- 
| 


tle in the family mansion, and my being arrayed in 
la black frock, much to my inconvenience, in the hot 
{month of August, that I was told my asthmatic old 
uncle had gone off like a lamb, and that I was the 
heiress to ten thousand pounds per annum. This in 
formation, given with an air of infinite importance, 
made no great impression upon me at the time ; and 
in spite of the circumstance being regularly dwelt 
on by my French governess at Camdenhouse, after 
every hideous misdemeanour, I had thought little 
or nothing on the subject, till at the age of eighteen 
I was called on to bid adieu to Levizac and pirou 
ettes, and hear my uncle’s will read by my guardian 

It furnished me indeed with ample materials for 
jthinking. Dr. Marrowfat’s face, neither human noi 
gaivine, (1 see it before me while ] am writing,) ap 
j) heared positively frightful, while he recited its mon 
|strous contents. It appeared that my tather and 
uncle, though brothers, had wrangled and jangled 
|| through life ; and that the only subject upon whiel 
| they ever agreed was, to support the dignity of the 
i Vavasour family ; that in a moment of unprecedent 
ed unison, they had determined, that as the title fell 
jto my cousin Edgar, and the estates to me, to keep 
| both united in the family, we should marry ; and ii 
seemed whichever party violated these precious 
conditions, was actually dependant on the other for 
bread and butter. When I first heard of this piou 
| arrangement, I blessed myseif, and Sir Edgar cursed 
himself. A passionate, overbearing, dissolute young 
man, thought I, for a husband of an orphan; of a 
girl, who has not a nearer relative than himself ix 
the world ; who has no father to advise her, no mo 
ther to support her. A professed rake too; wil! 
merely view me as an incumbrance on his estate , 
| who will think no love, no confidence, no respect 
due to me ; who will insult my feelings, deride my 
sentiments, and wither with unkindness the best 
affections of my nature !—No, I concluded, as my 
constitutional levity returned; I have the greatest 
possible respect for guardians, revere their office 
and tremble at their authority; but to make myseli 
wretched, merely to please them—no, no, I posi 
tively cannot think of it 

Well, time, who is no respecter of persons, went 
on, The gentleman was within a few months of be 
ing twenty-one ; and on the day of his attaining age 
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| 
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Ilis income, though, we think we heard him savy, || he was to say whether it was his pleasure to fulfil 
, > ’ y I 


ibout 5,000/, (country engagcments included, ) was | 
inadequate to support the numerous claims upon it. 
iis building mania was a very impoverishing one ; | 
uid we fear he did not die mch. When seized with 
tts last illness, he was perplexed with pecuniary 


engagements, which he found it difficult to fulfil at), 


ine moment; and the consciousness could not have | 
duminished a disease of that nature. When his wite 


lattempted to see him on his death-bed, her anxiety | 


may not have been reduced by a wish to set him| 
easy on that score : her companion had bequeathed 
her his whole fortune. Madame Talma, however, 


not disconcerted in her plans by the denial of an in-) 


|the arrangement. My opinion I found was not to 
be asked. A rich and titled husband was procured 
for me, and I was to take him and be thankful. i 
was musing on my singular situation, when a thought 
struck me. Can I not see him and judge of his 
haracter unsuspected by himself? This is the sea- 
son when he pays au annual visit to my god-mother ; 
why not persuade her to let me visit her incog? 
Phe idea, strange as it was, was instantly acted on , 
ind a week saw me at Vale Royal, without car 
riage, without horses, without servants; to all ap 
}pearance, a girl of no pretensions or expectations 
and avowedly dependant on a distant relation 
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To this hour, I remember my heart beating audi- 
bly as I descended to the dining-room, where I was 
io see, for the first time, the arbiter of my fate; and 
i never shall forget my start of surprise, when a 
pale, gentlemanly, and rather reserved young man, 
i apparent il health, was introduced to ine, as the 
ioisy, dissolute, anc distracted baronet. Preciously 
have I been hoaxed, thought I, as, after a long, and 
yather interesting conversation with sir Edgar, 1, 
with the other ladies, leit the room. Days rolled 
min succession. Chance continually brought us 
together, and prudence began to w hisper, “ you had 
better go home Sull 1 lingered; uil che evening, 
towards the close of a tete-a-teie conversation, on 
“ that 1 never consid :red money and 
id thought it very 


my saying, 
happiness as synonymous terns, j 
possible to live on five hundred pounds a year ;”’ he 
replied, ‘* one adinission more , could you live on it 
with me! You are doubtless acquamted,” he con 
tinued, with increasing emotion, ‘ with my unhap- 
py situation, but not aware, that revolting trom an 
union with Miss Vavasour, I have resolved on tak- 
ing orders, and accepting a living from a trend; if, 
foregoing more brilliant prospects, you would con- 
descend to share my reurement.”’ His manner, the 
moment, the lovely scene which surrounded us, all 
combined against me; and heaven knows what an- 
swer I might have been hurried imto, had I not got 
put, with a gaiety foreign to my Leart.—“ I can say 
nothing to you, till you have, in person, explained 
your sentiments to Miss Vavasour. See her at once.” 
‘But why?” he exclaimed, “ could seeing her 
iain and again, ever reconcile me to her manners, 
habits, and sentiments ; or any sum of money, how- 
ever large, induce me to place at the head of my ta-! 
ble a hump-backed bas-blue, in green spectacles ?”’ 
* Hump-backed?” “ Yes, from her cradle. But 
you colour. Do you know her?” “ Intimately. 
She’s my most particular friend!” “I sincerely 
beg your pardon. What an unlucky dog Iam. I 
hope you’re not offended !” 

“Oh no, not offended. Hump-backed ! of all the 
things in the world !’’—and I involuntarily gave a 
glance towards the glass. 


**] had no conception,’’ he resumed, as soon as he 
could coilect himself, “ that there was any acquain- 
tance present.’’ ‘ The most intimate possible,” I 
returned; ‘‘ and I can assure you that you have 
been represented to her as the most dissolute, pas- 
sionate, awkward, ill-disposed young man breath- 
ing.’ “ The devil!” “ Don’t swear; but hear 
me. See your cousin. You will find yourself mis- 
taken. Further at present this deponent saith not ;” 
and with a face ludicrously distorted, with an at-| 
tempt to smile, when I was monstrously inclined to 
ery, 1 escaped to my own room. We did not meet 
again, for the next morning, in no enviable frame 
f mind, [I returned home. 

Not many weeks afterwards, Sir Edgar came of 
age. The bells were ringing blithely in the breeze ; 
the tenants were carousing in the lawn, when he 
drove up to the door. My cue was taken. With a 
large pair of green spectacles on my nose, in a dark- 
ened room, near a table covered with ponderous 
volumes, I prepared for Us tremendous interview. 
After hems and Labs innumerable, and with confu- 
sion the most distressing to himself, and the most 
umusing to me, he gave me to understand he could 
not fulfil the engagement made for him, and regret- 
ted it had ever been contemplated. ‘* No, no,” said 
I, in a voice that made him start, and drew up the 
blinds. ‘* No, no, itis preposterous to suppose, Sir 


Edgar Vavasour would ever connect himself with 
an ill-bred, awkward, and hump-backed girl.”” Ex- 
clamations and explanations, laughter and raillery 
intermixed with more serious feelings, followed ; but 
the result of it all was—that—that—we are mar- | 
ried.—London paper 


THE CASKET. 





FOK THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BACHELOR 

Thimo is an old bachelor. In his younger days he 
was a gallant; a handsome person, a genteel ad- 
dress, and possessed of a large fortune, Thimo was 
courted by many a parent, and smiled on by many 
a daughter. Free from the shackles of love, he 
laughed at the little arts that were practised to en 
slave him, and indulged himself in fluttering round 
each tavourite of lis wandering fancy, in a greatet 
or less degree, as the whim prompted or the oppo 
tunity afffrded 
thousand gallantries were practised that had no 


Ata private assembly, or ball, a 
meaning, a thousand tender and tiattering speeches 
repeated in (what he jocosely called) an “ emphatic 
moment,” cansed many a daughter of fashion to 
fancy she had obtained a conquest over the obdu- 
rate heart of Thimo 
new face wouid command the fickle lover, and the 


But, at the next meeting, a 


slighted fair one, after trying in vain the angry 
flush or tender glancing of an expressive eye, would, 
with the smile of bitterness and pride, brand him 
with the name of male coquette. But alas! these 
happy days of peace and security were about to 
close—and this infidel in love, this gay Lothario, 
this heart-breaker, was himself to feel the anguish 
he had inflicted upon others ; he was to know all 
the dear delights and tender agonies of that most 
provoking, most delightful of all passions. Ah! 
Thimo, I predict thee a full payment of all thy 
thoughtlessness! If I mistake not, the being whom 
thou hast now chosen is fully able, and will most 
willingly avenge the wrongs of her slighted sisters. 
She will wring thy heart with jealousy, exalt it 
with hope, bless thee with a confidence of mutual 
aflection—then sink thee to despair! Thou wilt 
perform all these revolutions with a velocity thy 
peaceful heart could never have imagined. Ah! 
thou art already on the rack—the wheel of Ixion 
affords but a faint idea of what thou art condemned 
to suffer! Music once charmed thee to a moment- 
ary forgetfulness—it now only adds to thy torment ! 
Victoria, the inspirer of thy dreams of happiness, 
the beloved of thy sanguine heart, smiles upon 
many a fond suppliant with equal sweetness ! 

in a word, Thimo had falien desperately in love 
with one of those vain and heartless beings who 
delight in attracting the attention and exacting the 
homage of the other sex. She was beautiful, but 
her bosom was incapable of love; she had many 
admirers and lovers—but, possessed of the most in- 
vincible vanity and a cold heart, she manwuvred 
to keep them all dangling around her, each think- 
ing he was the favoured, and feeling in turn a slight 
twinge of jealousy, as played off against each 
other. So consummate, however, was her address, 
so artful her manner—yet so seemingly modest and 
ingenuous her demeanour, that the rumour whis- 
pered around died away m her presence, and those 
most abused were the loudest in contradicting the 
accusation, and vindicating her from the charge of 
coquetry. Thiwo also poured forth his offerings 
and protestations at the feet of this insatiate beauty ; 
she stniled upon him—blushingly hesitated—whis- 


pered a word of encouragement—and added his | 


naine to the many who contributed to feed her va- 
nity, and offer their vows at her shrine. Two long 
years did he worship this divinity, anu endure the 
raillery of his companions, when the affair was thus 
cruelly terminated ; Victoria was married to the 
very person whom, of all others, Thimo was, the 
day before, convinced she most despised—nay, that 
he was nauseous to her—that she could not endure 
him ! 

Execrating the whole sex, and all that pertained 


| to them, Thimo made a vow of celibacy, and en- 


4 layed. 


\\this man has no wife. 


dured with the most surprising hercoisia and torti 
tude the many jokes that were practised upon lan 
after this melancholy catastrophe, this unfortunat 
affair. Already on the high road to bachelor pri 
ferment, he resolutely entered the lists ; kept house 
himself; formed by his own single endeavour a 
smoking club, to meet weekly, and enjoy them- 
selves, without the restraint of female company 
hose who were detected walking with a lady, an 
convicted of being any way attenuve to her, wer 
fined by order, and for the benefit of the society 


and those whe allowed an invitation from a lady t 


detain them frei a stated meeting, were likewise 
under the penalty of its law 
" 


was in operation nearly six months, when the diih 
a} 


I tink this society 


culty in collecting the tines of delinquents and 
Se). tees, an une xpected Inarri Age olone or (Wo mem 
bers, caused so much dissatistaction on the part 

the others, thet the w hole abandoned the scheme 
and again entered the ranks as competitors for the 
smiles of beauty. Even Thimo timse:i, now of n 
ertain age, was caught by the infantine lisping and 
innocent engaging manner of the youthiul Mas: 
Simper She is tvo young, thought he (in his soli 
tude) to know the arts of her heartless sex, ew 
ployed by them when afew years more advanced 
in their career of folly. I can give the turn to hei 
tender mind I wish it to possess—I can teach her t 


—— to 








look up to me as 


'Oh, yes! she will suit me in every respect; she wil 


be early initiated in all my peculiar habits, and she 
shall make it the business of her lite and her plea 

sure, to indulge them. Accordingly he sallied forth 
determined that the wedding should not be long de 

But what was his anger and consternation 
when the young lady, altogether ungrateful for the 
many favours and blessings which was to be be 

stowed upon her, drawled out, in a soft end affected 
voice, that though she had no objection to a union 
with some cherished object, whose happiness i 
should be the study of her life and her greatest feli 

city to constitute, yet she could not think she would 
ever consent to marry age. Stung to madness, at 
this last scheme, Thimo fled far from her presence 
thinking the tones of her laughter still resounded in 
his ear, and has never since risked another refusal 
A few days ago Philarus entered his apartinent ra 

ther abruptly, and gave me the following descriy 

tion of this solitary being, and his sanctum sanclorum 
which no female foot has ever profaned. Seated 
in imperial majesty, in a large arm chair, envelope: 
in a nightgown of dark chintz, the elbows of whicl. 
being friendly to the garment beneath, permitted 1) 
also to take a part in the exhibition, and to show th 
badge of his order. A cap of woollen hosiery sport 


ed its tassel on the gray and scattered locks of his 


elderly head ; one foot was clothed in a woollen 
stocking of dubious colouring, which, to the eye o! 
the curious observer, denoted by its airy appearance 
The other was thrust into 

slipper ; and on his hand dangled the fellow stock 
ved in repairing. Or 





ing, which he was busily em 
the shelf, near him, stood a 
the relics of a candle, but it was impossible to di 


huge candlestick, an 


tinguish the metal of this necessary implement, s 


buried as it was with the collectiens and standing 


A bottle and broken tumbler fill: 
elf; and on the disjointed table 


of many months 
the rest of the sh 

and ragged covering of the floor was scattered hooks 
in the most delapidated state, papers, whole and m: 
tilated, matches, ends of segars, papers and rolls of 
jtobacco. The furniture consisted of an amputate 
stool, a broken-backed chair, a sofa ricketty wit! 
lage, whose third leg was secured to the frame-work 
'by a hempen cord. On entering, (said Philarns,) 
my foot, unguided by the chart that was essentially 
necessary in my hazardous attempt to cross the floo: 
caught in one of the epenings in the carpet; I was 
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near falling, but I extricated myself with difficulty, * form simplicity and clearness from all ambiguity with which 
7 This Mr. Del Mar expresses himself, and the happy method he 


unfortunately, however, extending the rent ; 
, has, on most occasions, adopted, of illustrating his rules 


mntoward accident greatly disturbed the good gen- 


. His directions tor pronouncing the Spanish are especially er 
who, laying his stocking aside, examined 


tleman, 


and bewailed the damage his carpet had sustained, 


titled to praise, and his exhibition of the sound peculiar to 
each letter by English words of similar pronunciation, is pe 
By 


syntax of each separate part of speech in connexion with its 


culiarly accurate, and, moreover, tnil considering the 


unted at my awkwardness, and drily inviting me to 
be seated, pointed to the chair he bad just quitted 
: : ; : 1) etymology, he has much simplified this part of his subjcc 
Could I have imagined it the only one capable of 


Surely not 


and rendered its acquisition much less laborions and embar 


sustaining my weight? I accordingly leorner. 


















































entitled to ail the praise so 


stowed upon the musie of th 


Cha i Bria 
carry every tt ‘ r it 
are pertormiu we lex 


the tight rope 


Phe benetits of the actors wi 


Lafayelle Theatre A « 
1 Old Ba 





songs, calle 


new 





Other veltie 


lavishly 


Is Opera 


1 Rothe 
Monsiet 


' 
plots, 


shoruv ce 


‘ still 
uw Nil 


‘mhiine 





ersaily t 


continues 


and tre 


congets, flip-flaps, & 








up 


sare apo preparat o aed 


ue ; rassing to the His chapters on the pronouns and | jas been produced with langhable effect. General M'¢ 
took my station on the sofa, when, Oh, diretul to re- verbs deserve especial attention— they are complete, and wil] never hear the last of his ridica resolution, Mr. 8S 
late. it sunk supine to earth! Alarmed and embar- furnished with numerous and apposite examples, by which | merville sings the following ditty, w! . ver fails ta 
the pupil may exercise li, ande zall s ro 7 , 
rassed at this second calamity, I hastily arose and pel vay ise himself, and continually test his pr encores 
: : ; ’ : wer t gress. In addition to the body of the work, there is a very Tune—S) ers’ ¢ 
+ > > areles Y > 1ol— ‘racked—1 
threw myself careiessly on the stooi—it crackeé interesting and useful supplewent, containing a cencise vo Four and wwe old maids 
fell—and carried with it the broken-backed chair, cabulary, a collection of familiar tlogues conversational Four aud twenty old mai ' " 
which was all the furmiture of his antiquated apart- idioms, and a variety of specimens of commercial documents, Spoten There were Miss Sally Neverwe 
} j sthe @ » — i nace Spinster, and a few other « ‘ <ittis ‘ 
ment. I was unable te controul my laugiiter, at the | together forming a very perspicuous, yet concise, expose | 7] eit hat, they ai be pat 
x r of ali that is necessary to be known, in order to atts an ac 1, : 
idicrous confusion here exhibited, and these suc- ‘ 4 — en eee eee ae Oe neMee Yams ccna pee Slog: y Singte 1 
. , ted Thi that curate, and, withal, polite Knowledge of the Spanish. In Nellw Ne vee fhiphe tf vows, as M y sol 
sssive accide ‘h so exasperatec mo tha : id —t we you , ‘ ‘ 
essive accidelits, Which so exasperate . wishing Mr. Det Mar success in his undertaking, and a ta ni — : . 1 nat a 
he drove me furiously trom his presence In a tew vourable reception to his usetul book, we only anticipate the | us are youngéers—and | have a plan in ws vw e 
lays, however, I returned, and cautiously standing, , feelings ot ail those who may put themselves in the way of ey Sax a - . ‘ e 
- 1 ' ’ We ea ! 
ted ihe purport of my visit, which was to col- being benelitted by his labours . San mest teow Seng 
tsu tions for a distressed family, who had , _— : ; eee eS 
Sd a | < GEEELY » ' . Masonic —The members of the masonic family will be wi hall ber ‘ I spoker ' t—a 
heen deprivea of their all by a late grievous fire. It pleased to learn that Br. R’ Pardessus, well known to the ented . = a? an e 
: - an . ‘% he ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
\ an unfavourable moment The disposition of faternity, and to the public generally, as aman of unblem ' \ , ‘ . 
Phir nat ily not the most compassionate, was 60 Pe genes moral ig repre t, and affable manners, has (Tu " ee ave 
“| eased, tor aterm ot vears, the new masonic hall now baildine 
be d bearing. ‘“ I will give you no- a “ ‘ ve 
. =e ; b; , in Broadway. We wish him every success in his new under are ti 
said lie, angrily, “1 have already bestowe« a : : : “ , 
ad oN e . y * taking. ‘ e who u © taxed double 
more than Ushall receive thanks in return—and now, 2 : 
I Grand Oratorw.—The New York Sacred Music Society Vense 2d 
ven cal . . solitary aps 0 
en how, imnot cccupy my ditary apartment | wii) vive a grand Oratorio for the benctit of the Greeks, on Four and twenty « elors, aliinas 
i ntort Not only must I pay Inv rent duly, and Wednesday evenimeg, the 28th instant, at St. Paul's Chureh Four and twenty poor des vine Fi helor 
be destitute of all those conveniences I ought to en- | We understand that Signorina Garcia, Mrs) Kuight, Mre ‘poke Tt ve t the afoe bet 
} Suit > . » » . oT lint ‘ ‘ hue ! f 
joy, but Imust pay a TAX tor these privations equal ** lord, Lg Hacket, Mrs. Sharpe, Mr. Howard, Mr ver whic Che nteomin tot Ah « 
. . hKeene, and other eminent vocalists, have volunteered tl "\ : ; — 
the expenses af a tamaly, which my Income would ered their the Natio eu that 1 
: . services on this occasion ui f ‘ i , ht—a 
vever afford, else I should have tarred im my youth, » that \ anima tet tet 
Phe neighbouring witlings, too, have been exerci American dramatists.—The December number of the Lon | ' we gy ahied we the ba Sees estiere 
” > don Magazine coutains an article on Americar aii ’ ' he dogs wit 
sing their brain upon the subject.”’-—* See,” he con SEED 88 GIES on Ameen dremetiot = with tt Hear! | hear’ hear bin 
“re ‘ i ble t ; written trom Philadelphia, comprising a hind of catalogue ‘ " ‘ i 
} . mh y he ble > . 
ied, bitterly, and pointing to the tabie before HIM, with generally a passing compliment toeach. We are hapy I 1 sevtonneat 
@ " ta . ‘ ¥ tee 4 ‘ ' 
ley Have sent me a DOG COLLAR, requesting nC to witness any attempt to draw the attention of the pubhe to ay the r ot t ~ +" 
to wear itt ihe sake of triendship Another has tts department of American literatus s also to display ! ‘ f J t ! 
sent me a yelping cur, with ‘ whose dog art thou English readers the many unnoticed, but promising tokens op aueve 
. . ‘ atic ty » tl t - (i H ‘ 
fastened roun sis neck. Artful sex. sure it was Ne amatic talent, which our « ntry aflor > yet we do wi 
ithe t eMC ; the author of the said article had bestowed on it a little more i ‘ : 
man that imspire > ie to bri : 
vomin that imspired the brain o fure tO DIME | care, heen more scrupulously correct in lis information, and J 
posals for so infamous and preposterous a law be- pore powted and expleit in his eriteist. The principal osha 
t “ ‘ — i 
re our hor reble assembly. Go! try thy Cio- faust ofitas, that his remarks, when favourable, as most of 
nce , i) he w repealed. or levied on old them are, are ota very general character, and conve ‘ , , 
ice in getting the law repealed, or levied on old sty ht sae ; ind convey al ate Thin houses aga Should any of our managers have o 
samuc dccree ¢ Om mendation to ¢ rv prod thor n speab 
ids, and l may mi bably be bre ught t give you . . i gn. dn ‘ . camon for a short addre ‘ the we ela holy subjec 
f ' : Find ‘ es ing of Mr. Noah, he enamerates only th poorest of his piece | - ; ; 
> ‘ ir ’ : Wwece “ind o y unt z t aps they ty lane Tine voken by the a 
ething your protege Maing Ww In Vv He also blunders exceedingly in making Mr Woodworth the \' : t | al t ' 
— ' dies amour withdrew ’ ‘ small the att ! yi e; thes 
tend with im im this humour, I withdrew editor of a ladies’ literary paper. He probably means tl wre i : ‘ . 
J < onl re > t vclae and we me 
I thank heaven, added Philarus, that I am n irror, which Mr. W. conducted for a short time alter it , : . . 
as there i l 1 ' the rlormances 
ache Beataice. cowmencement. He bestows bat little atient upon t . . 
I LTRIC < e ‘ nicht will not ‘ rine t the performances 
a productions of Mr. Barker, of Philad sia, an tter 
itt ity. These g m ne, bor ' , it wall be repeate mort venmn 
- i - Is « ‘se ge pen are ey " the ow 
"W > 
” 
I HE Ni W-YORK MIRROR. meritorious authors enumerated, or at wt t « who have VW Bt i Buffalo Patriot states, that a conve 
written for the stage We think he a erred in pl tiun of gentlemen v held at Lewiston, to inquire into the 
di roved theoretical « } ticai Grammar of Mr. Dunlap at the head of American dra tists, unless h at i™ un, and ifficient evidence was colle 
ian *, th af prese e wedi d it merely On account of the number of his productions. ed te shov he w t ‘ t Fort Niagara 
1 in $ uty with the latest decisiens of Roya! Mr. D has made some goud translations, t hi ine 
Vv i ; 
e Vedrid, &e. Se designed for every closs of pieces do not enutle him to mach eminence Mi ate ainecdol Phe following is from the Literary 
‘ erally for thase wi e€ unacqu d lam has attempted to mend the matter, by sulbjoining to th G ite a Ww e notu ikeu, itis an old acquaintance 
e English Gramma By | NUF Det Mas article which he has copied, a list of his own: both he and anew ¢ » oe + Am _— neral, who was 
. " ‘ tial . s h upon 
er of the vish Language ¥ } Is the other writer, however, have omitted veral authors of tly part ‘ h i | 
, olen aod A aateinatn off tia t ‘en 
At atime when the importance of ar ' witht superior merit to some they have mentions . “< os : ' tta 
t h keey Roste rreetit week In the 
' so wer fe! i cneowle . 7 . 
langna o generally felt . Park Theatre —Mr. Fairtield, the poct, 1 rst ay i ‘ the word * Roost he officers stared, and 
ce ol a volume reader! - ee pearance on the New York stage on M + even lie 4 cred whatt ice 4 rooster had ¢ with 
‘ iot b ‘ edt W t wat ’ 
a Cans eo view took, from choice, a subordinate chas an the Conquest their dutv. Tradition d tsay 0 ber the camp thence 
« the United Stat witht re i . . - 
7 ' : ot Torrento ;” and this, we think, for a ne is most ju forth unded i | ole Minery i ' 
‘ } t ‘ ts of . t 
\ P : i } chmus rime and circumstances consiiered, ‘ te i ‘ th ner wl ‘ ratter rice t without bu 
intercourse, such a wor sliweiy t meet ! . as " ” 
rca in . sntading : : himself in a very creditable manner Mr. F possesses ¢ ing saluted the « every urchin who saw bim 
‘ r emeut in tits country ; nad 1) writte 
siterable power of countenance his voice als we think - 
A sojourn renmiered hi il ta 
n vecome good with practice ; and we have reason ‘ ar A : 
'we _ eve that, in time, he will be able un a t ine of a ‘ 1B ‘ 
t » ord ars ¢ Niar ¢ this * é ‘ tt ' i ‘ ; ‘ 
«characters—(Carwin in Therese Ruthven in the Vam | vice Lucy Deere b 
other {« eter ior t - : as as 
; ; pire, instance )—with no incons rable It is On Thursday eve t Rev. Dr Mat ! 
: ' us profession that he hae chosen, and study and perse lnat C. VW to * 1 : dau 
hand Spanish tongue-, has succe ed in prep at 1 ' . 
‘ ll verance alone can command success hed ‘ 
tthe latter tor the msitru i p's, Amar 
ial to any of bis numerous predecessors—and, in some New-York Theatre —The Signorina commenced her se 
, 
% even superior. He has omitted much that « ! engagement on Monday evening. Indisposition pre . ie 1 r { 
' nA ol rastu ‘ “ 
perfluous, and added many porots of moment and im ‘ ted our attendance In our last number, we remarked, ” . j : 
ss. it ve ‘ ‘ 
ce to the American student lu a notice so limited as that Mr. Gilfert was not the c mmposer of the pretty duct The t itenus maid 
article must necessarily be, it is impossible to enter int * Begone, Lagree,”’ in “* Love in a Village,’’ but that it pro That tas life its charms displuye 
‘Minute examination of an elementary wor! r would it. perly belonged to Dr. Arne. li was a mistake. We there Po thea lifes awny 
ne } ) Ww be that watery ¢ 
‘tall usetul or necessary. We may. however, mention tore hasten to withdraw the charge ol plagiarism, and to cor While still the , - ca 
I ar satisfaction we derived from obser the uni- | rect our error; and we are happy add, that Mr. Gilfert is, 
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POETRY. 





LEANDER AND HERO. 


Ir is a tale that many songs have told, 
And old, if tale of love can e’er be old; 
Vet dear to me this lingering o'er the fate 
Of two so young, so true, so passionate ! 
And thou, the idol of my harp, the soul 
Of poetry, to me my hope, my whole 
Happiness of existence, there will be 
Some gentlest tones that I have caught from thee! 
Will not each heart-pulse vibrate, as I tell 
Of faith even unto death unchangeable ! 
Leanper and his Hero! tuey should be, 
When youthful lovers talked of constancy, 
Invoked. Oh, for one breath of softest song, 
Such as on summer evenings floats along, 
To murmur low their history ! every word 
That whispers of them, should be like those heard 
At moonlight casements, when th’ awakened maid 
Sighs her soft answer to the serenade. 
She stood beside the altar, like the queen, 
The bright-eyed queen that she was worshipping. 
Her bair was bound with roses, which did fling 
A perfume round, for she that morn had been 
To gather roses, that were clustering now 
Amid the shadowy curls upon her brow. 
One of the loveliest daughters of that land, 
Divinest Greece! that taught the painter’s hand 
To give eternity to loveliness ; 
One of those dark-eyed maids, to whom belong 
The glory and the beauty of each song 
Thy poets breathed, for it was theirs to bless 
With life the pencil and the lyra’s dreams, 
Giving reality to visioned gleams 
Of bright divinities. Amid the crowd 
That in the presence of young Hero bowed, 
Was one who knelt with fond idolatry, 
As if in homage to some deity, 
Gazing upon her as each gaze he took 
Must be the very last—that intense look 
That none but lovers give, when they would trace 
On their hearts’ tablets some adored face. 
The radiant priestess from the temple past: 
Yet there LEanpeR staid, to catch the last 
Wave of her fragrant hair, the last low fall 
Of her white feet, so light and musical ; 
And then he wandered silent to a grove, 
To feed upon the full heart’s ecstacy. 
The moon was sailing o’er the deep blue sky, 
Each moment shediing fuller light above, 
As the pale crimson from the west departs. 
Ah, this is just the hour for passionate hearts 
To linger over dreams of happiness, 
All of young love's delicious loveliness ! 
The cypress waved upon the evening air 
Like the long tresses of a beauty’s hair ; 
And close beside was laurel ; and the pale 
Snow blossoms of the myrtle tree, so frail 
And delicate, like woman; ‘mid the shade 
Rose the white pillars of the colonnade 
Around the marble temple, where the queen 
Of Love was worshipped, and there was secn, 
Where the grove ended, the so glorious sea 
Now in its azure sleep’s tranquillity. 
He saw a white veil wave—his heart beat high : 
He heard a voice, and then a low-toned sigh 
Gently he stole amid the shading trees— 
It is his love—his Hexo that he sees! 
Her hand lay motionless upon the lute, 
Which thrilled beneath the touch, her lip was mute, 
Only her eyes were speaking ; dew and light 
There blended like the hyacinth, when night 
Has wept upon its bosom ; she did seem 
As consciousness were lost in some sweet dream— 
That dream was love! Blushes were on her cheek, 
And what, save love, do blushes ever speak ? 
Her lips were parted, as one moment more 
And then the heart would yield its hidden store. 
Twas so at length her thought found utterance : 
Light, feeling, flashed from her awakened glance— 
She paused—then gazed on one pale star above, 
Poured to her lute the burning words of love ' 











Lganper heard his name! How more than sweet 
That moment, as he knelt at Hero's feet, 
Breathing his passion in each thrilling word, 
Only by lovers said—by lovers heard. 

That night they parted—but they met again ; 
The biue sea rolled between them—but in vain ! 
Leanver had no fear—he cleft the wave— 

W bat is the peril fond hearts will not brave ! 
Delicious were their moonlight wanderings, 
Delicious were the kind and gentile things 

Each to the other breathed; a starry sky, 

Music and flowers—this is love’s luxury : 

The measure of its happiness is full, 

When all around like it is beautiful. 

There were sweet birds to count the hours, and roses, 
Like those which on the blushing cheek reposes ; 
Violets fresh as violets could be ; 

Stars overhead, with each a history 

Of love told by its light; and waving trees, 

And perfumed breathings upon every breeze : 
These were beside them when they met. And day, 
Though each was from the other far away, 
Had still its pleasant memories ; they might 
Think what they had forgotton the last night, 
And make the tender thing they had to say 

More warm and welcome from its short delay. 
And then their love was secret—oh, it is 

Most exquisite to have a fount of bliss 

Sacred to us alone, no other eye 

Conscious of our enchanted mystery, 

Ourselves the sole possessors of a spell 

Giving us happiness unutterable ! 

I would compare this secrecy and shade 

To that fair island, whither Love conveyed 

His Psyche, where she lived remote from all : 
Life one long, lone, and lovely festival ; 

But when the charm, concealment’s charm, was known, 
Oh! then good by to love, for love was flown! 
Love’s wings are all too delicate to bear 

The open gaze, the common sun and air. 


There have been roses round my lute; but now 
I must forsake them for the cypress bough. 
Now is my tale of tears: One night the sky, 
As if with passion darkened angrily, 
And gusts of wind swept o’er the troubled main 
Like hasty threats, and then were calm again : 
That night young Hero by her beacon kept 
Her silent watch, and blamed the night, and wept, 
And scarcely dared to look upon the sky : 
Yet lulling still her fond anxiety— 
With, ‘* Surely in such a storm he cannot brave, 
“ If but for my sake only, wind and wave.”’ 
At length Aurora led young Day and blushed, 
In her sweet presence sea and sky were hushed ; 
What is there beauty cannot charm? her power 
Is felt alike, in storm and sunshine hour ; 
And light and soft the breeze which waved the veil 
Of Hero, as she wandered, lone and pale, 
Her heart sick with its terror, and her eye 
Roving in tearful dim uncertainty, 
Not long uncertain—she marked something glide, 
Shadowy and indistinct, upon the tide— 
On rushed she, in that desperate energy, 
Which only has to know, and, knowing, die !— 
It was Leanper! 





THE MUSIC OF THE WINDS 


Ye make sad music in my heart, 

Ye viewless wanderers of the air ! 
The tear, which ye have forced to start— 
I dreamed not that it lingered there. 

1 deemed that sorrow, long and deep, 
Had drained the bitter fountain dry ; 

But that last low and gentle sweep 
Hath bade the tond illusion fly. 


I've heard ye—when your notes were sweet 
And soft, as is the gentle sigh 

Breathed, when long parted lovers meet— 
The fond heart's sweetest melody. 

Ye came to me from sunny bowers, 
Across a smiling summer's sea, 

Your song, it was of opening flowers 
And joys and raptures vet to be 


eee 
| I've heard ye—when your notes were wild, 
Yet thrilling like a farewell song ; 
The hopes, which till that hour had smiled 
Were lost amid a glittering throng. 
} From fancy’s wild-flower haunts | stole 
A wreath to hang around my brow, 
I plunged it deep in pleasure's bowl, 
And bade it bloom—'tis withered now 


I sit within a broken bower, 
And listen to your mournful strain— 
I gaze upon each withered flower, 
And feel—it ne'er can bloom again 
Yet though your notes are sad the while, 
They meet as warm a welcome here ; 
And he, who once could give a smile, 
Now greets you with a silent tear. W. G. ¢ 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A WOMAN’S SMILE. 
On earth there’s nothing worth possessing 
Or can the ills of life beguile, 
Without that dearest, sweetest blessing 
The magic of a woman's smile. 


The glare of wealth, the pomp of fame, 
Are senseless treasures, joyless, vile 

H| Are baubles with a splendid name, 

i} Without the charm of woman’s smile 











The noxious clouds of motley care 
| That thicken round our joys awhile. 
| Like morning mist, dissolve in air 
| Before the beams of woman's smile 
| How sweet the sun’s bright beam must bx 
| After long night, to Zembla’s isle ! 
But oh! much sweeter far, to me, 
The sunshine of a woman's smile. 


Then place me, fate, where’er you may 
Mid dreary waste, or savage isle— 
For o’er my soul no gloom can stray, 
While I am blest with woman’s smile BD. <> 





A SONG OF ANDALUSIA, 
Why comes he not? ‘tis now 
The hour when lovers meet ; 
The moon-beam through the orange-boug 
Falls gently at my feet. 
Soft eve has chased the noon— 
The sultriness of day ; 
The zephyr shakes the lemon bloom 
Then why is he away ! 





He said that he would come 

When dews began to fall : 
It ever was his wont to come 

When night had wove her pal! 
He dared the stormy lake, 

He trod the haunted grove ; 
He was not one would lightly break 
| A promise to his love. 
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Hush, sighing breeze! be hushed ! 
I hear his plashing oar, 
t His frail bark through the ripple brushed- 
Can lover venture more ? 
| He dares a jealous lord, 
it He risks the lance’s harms, 
| And he shall find the wished reward— 
| I'll clasp him in my arms. 








H LINES TO A LADY, WITH A BLUE BEL i 

} This pretty flower of heavenly hue 
Must surely be allied to you— 

| For you, dear girl, are heavenly too 

ANSWER. 

} If, sir, your compliment be true 

| I'm sorry that I look so blue ! 





Learn to live well, that thou mayest die so too— 
To live and die is all we have to do 
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